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Cincinnati, May, 1891. 


THE MUSICAL ORITIO. 


I heerd some music t’ other night 
They called it opperetter ; 

I s’posed ’twould be quite grand, but, la! 
I’ve often heerd much better. 


A little mite o’ womankind, 
Chock-full o’ airs and graces, 

Came out and calmly looked around 
A sea of upturned faces. 


So, when she fixed herself to sing, 
Thinks I, ‘* Now for a daisy,” 

But such a scratchin’ round for notes, 
It almost made me crazy, 


At first I sort o’ pitied her, 

And thought, “‘ Perhaps she’s skeery, 
And lost her tune ;” but land o’ love, 

I never was so weary 


Awaitin’, as I was that night 
To hear the tune arrivin’; 

But la! it never came at all, 
In spite o’ all her strivin’. 


Some of my neighbors laft at me 
When I expressed my pity, 

And said ’twas likely I wa’n’t used 
To music in the city. 


I wonder could a man git used 

To red-skin’s whoops and scalpin’s ? 
Could he git used to takin’ rides 

Like that o’ old John Galpin’s? 


Give me the good, old-fashioned tune 
That has some music in it, 

Instead o’ this new-fangled stuff 
With forty twists a minute. 


Hampton, Jowa. FLORENCE A. JONES. 





MUSIC IN LONDON. 


LonpDon, April 8, 1891. 


- 
CATOW that Easter is past, the musical season is beginning in 
“SDN good earnest. The Royal Italian Opera opened on the 6th 
Ds inst. with the sisters Ravogli in Gluck’s ‘‘ Orfeo,” which was 
then given for the first time under Mr. Harris's management. The 
performance, save as to the mrise-en-scene, did not differ very greatly 
from that of last autumn, Mdlle. Ravogli once more created a pro- 
found impression in the scene in the Champs Elysées in which she 
searches in vain amongst the Happy Spirits to discover the dead 
-urydice, and the part of the heroine was again sustained by Mdile 
Sofia Ravogli. The chorus was excellent, but both band and ballet, 
which in ‘ Orfeo’’ play an important part, needed a good deal more 
rehearsal. The ridiculous costumes used last year were, however, 
now replaced by Greek draperies, and the scenery was upon a cor- 
responding adequate scale. 

On the 7th inst. “ Faust’’ was given for the rentree of Signor 
Perotti as Faust and of M. Maurel as Mephistopheles, and for the 
supposed début as Siebe/ of Madame Guercia, an experienced con- 
tralto vocalist, who, however, it appears, had taken part in more 
than one previous season at Covent Garden. Miss Eames, the Mar- 
guerite, was anewcomer. She is an American who has sung at the 
Paris Opéra, but has a somewhat cold style. Her head and also her 
lower chest notes seem at present hardly yet fully developed, but 
the medium register of her voice of a more than usually pure and 
rich quality. M. Maurel adopted a sensible rendering of the char- 
acter of Mephistopheles, free from absurdities either of action or 
dress 

CHESTER FESTIVAL. 


_ The full program of the Chester Festival has now been published. 
rhe Festival will open on July 22d with Mendelssohn's * St. Paul,” 
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cantata ‘“‘ Rudel,”’ which is to be the only novelty of the festival, will 


|be produced On the morning of July 23d, Dvorak’s “ Stabat 
Mater,”’ Saint-Saéns’s 19th Psalm, the second part of Berlioz’s 
‘Childhood of ( st," and a Concertante for two violins and vio 


will be given. 
On the morn- 
Spohr's ‘ Last 


loncello, with orchestra, written by Handel in 1736, 
In the evening Berlioz’s ‘‘ Faust’’ will be performed 
ing of July 24th the Cathedral program will include 


Judgment,”’ Gounod’s “ Messe Solennelle,’"’ and a Symphony by 
Mozart; and the festival will close in the evening with a perform 


ance of ‘Elijah.’ The artists engaged are Misses MacIntyre, 
Mackenzie, and Damian; Messrs. Iver McKay, Pierpoint, and 
Andrew Black. Dr. Chester Bridge will conduct. 


LADY TENNYSON’S SONGS, 


On the 13th ult. seven out of Lady Tennyson's cycle of fifteen 
songs were produced by Miss Janotha at her concert in St. James's 
Hall. No one who heard them could possibly have any doubt 
the manner in which they had been arranged for presentation to the 
public. The simple and even homely melodies are obviously the 
work of a clever amateur, who, however, has endeavored, and in 
many instances has succeeded, in catching the spirit of the words. 
They are allied to pianoforte accompaniments which, able as they 
may be, are hopelessly unsuitable to the unambitious tunes—the re- 
sult not a little recalling the familiar simile of a tiny picture enveloped 
in a massive frame thrice its size. The songs have been edited, and 
the pianoforte accompaniments written, by Miss Janotha. 


as to 


GRIEG'S ‘‘ OLAV TRYGVASON.” 


On the 21st ult., at the Crystal Palace, was produced for the first 
time in England Grieg’s music to three scenes from Bjérnson's 
drama, “Olav Trygvason.”’ Incidental music written to a play is 
rarely effective in a concert-room—a fact which Sir Arthur Sullivan 
with ‘“‘ Macbeth’ and Dr. Mackenzie with ‘ Ravenswood” have al 
ready discovered. It is even less so in regard to essentially Scandi 
navian music written to a Scandinavian drama which concerns per 
sonages and deities devoid of the slightest interest to ordinary folks. 


THE TONIC SOL-FA JUBILEE 
Dean Gregory has written a letter to Mr. Curwen granting the use 
of St. Paul's Cathedral for a service in connection with the jubilee 
celebration of the Tonic Sol-fa movement. The day fixed is July 


7th, and it is expected that 10,000 persons, all able to sing from note 
will assemble on the occasion, rendering the music of the service 
without the help of achoir. The preacher will be Bishop Mitchin 
son, who, when Bishop of Barbados, trained a colored choir on the 
Tonic Sol-fa system. The outline program for the Tonic Sol-fa Ju 
bilee Festival, which will be held at the Crystal Palace on July 18th 
has been settled. An important feature will be a mass concert 1 
the grounds, at which national airs will be sung by a vast choir of 
20,000 voices. There will also be a morning concert by 5,000 juve 


nile singers and a juvenile orchestra conducted by Mr. Proudman 
an afternocn concert of 5,000 provincial singers, under Mr. L. ¢ 
Venables, and an evening concert by 5,000 metropolitan chorister 
under Mr. McNaught 
POPULAR CONCERTS 
On the 21st ult. Miss Adeline de Lara, a young English pianist, of 


Spanish descent on her mother's side, made her dédut. The lady 
who is nineteen, was born in England, but, it is said, made her d¢du/ 
as a juvenile prodigy at six years old in the provinces and in Lon 
don drawing-rooms. She was afterwards wisely withdrawn from 
such a life, and for the past five years has been studying under 
Madame Schumann. From that lady she appears to have acquired 
an artistic style; but as her performances were limited to a Nocturne 
and a Scherzo of Chopin, besides an encore piece, it is obvious that 
a definite opinion of her capabilities must for the present be reserved 
The season ended on the 23d ult., when the only novelty was a 
“Serenata” written by Signor Piatti for two violoncellos and piano 
forte accompaniment, in the tuneful Italian style, with plenty of diffi 
culties for the two instruments. Brahms’s new Quintet in G, Op, I11, 


which had already twice before been given at the Pops, was repeated. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Richter Concert program will include Prof. Stanford's chorus 
‘‘ The Battle of the Baltic,” the overture to Peter Cornelius’s ‘‘ Barber 


|of Bagdad” (an opera which the Royal College students now have 
in rehearsal), a new orchestral work 
while in the evening, in the Music Hall, Dr. Chester Bridge's new! Symphony No. 3, in D minor, besides the opening scene from ‘ Das 


by Dvorak, and Briickner’s 
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Rheingold,’ and a copious selection from Wagner's other operas. 
Brahms's ‘‘ Deutsches Requiem”’ will also be performed. Nor will 
the classics be neglected, for the C minor, No 7, and ‘‘Choral’’ Sym- 
phonies of Beethoven, Haydn's ‘“ Clock,’’ Mendelssohn's “ Italian,”’ 
Schumann's “ Rhenish,"’ and a symphony by Mozart are among the 
works promised from the general repertory. 

At the Handel Festival on the Selection Day, besides some of the 
double choruses from ‘‘Solomon"’ and several choruses and airs 
from “Acis and Galatea,”’ “ Jephthah,” “‘Samson,"’ and other works, 
a selection from the Ninety-fifth Psalm (from the sixth and seventh 
Chandos Anthems, originally published by Arnold) will be given. 
The excerpts will include the sonata (or overture) for orchestra, the 
opening chorus, the tenor air ‘‘O come let us worship,”’ and the two 
choruses ‘‘Glory and worship"' and ‘‘ Tell it out'among-the heathen.”’ 
The overture to ‘‘Semele,”’ with its splendid fugue and the gavotte, 
the overture to ‘‘Giustino,"’ a minuet for strings from ‘“ Berenice,” 
and the dourrée from the ‘‘ Water Music,” will also be played. The 
Organ Concerto No. 4, in F, which Mr. Best played at the festival of 
1874, will be repeated. The festival will be the tenth at which Mr. 
Santley has sung. Mr. Lloyd has sung at six, Madame Albani at five, 
Mr. Bridson at four, Mr. McGuckin at three, and Madame Nordica 
and Mr. Brereton at one festival before the present year; while Mes 
dames MacIntyre, McKenzie, and Cole will now make their first ap- 
pearance at these Handel celebrations. The London contingent of 
the choir will consist of 2,500 voices, and about 1,000 more singers 
will be selected from thirty-nine musical centers in the provinces. 

Sir Charles and Lady Hallé will this month sail on a second tour 
of Australia, taking part in at least forty-five concerts. Sir Charles 
Hallé will start on his return on August 23d, but for the benefit of 
her health it is possible that Lady Hallé will remain for a short time 
in the antipodes. 

Some ancient ‘‘recorders" belonging to the Chester Archzolog- 
ical Society were played upon at a concert given at Chester last 
month. The ‘recorder,’ an instrument alluded to by Shakespeare in 
a well-known passage in ‘‘ Hamlet," and by Bacon, Sir Philip Syd- 
ney, and Milton (‘‘ The Dorian mood, of flutes and soft recorders’’), 
is a now obsolete instrument of the flute family. A seventeenth 
century example shown at the Loan Exhibition at South Kensington 
was twenty-six inches in length, and was duly furnished between the 
mouth-piece and the top hole for the fingers with a hole covered by 
a thin bladder. This hole, indeed, is the peculiarity of the instru- 
ment. 

Miss Geraldine Ulmar, the popular exponent of the heroine in “ La 
Cigale,” and who was for many years connected with the Gilbert 
and Sullivan operas at the Savoy, was married on the 3oth ult. to 
Mr. Ivan Caryll, conductor at the Lyric Theater 

Dr. Richter has been offered by telegram the post of conductor of 
the Philharmonic Concerts, New York. He has declined, owing to 
his engagements in Vienna and London. The berth has since been 
offered to Herr Svendsen, the Swedish composer. 

The centenary of Mozart's death will be celebrated by a memorial 
concert on a ground scale at the Albert Hall on the afternoon of 
December 5th. There will also probably be a Mozart program on 
that afternoon at the Popular Concerts, and Mr. Manns will conduct 
a special Mozart concert at the Crystal Palace. 


i 
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{All rights reserved.) 


cantata suggested by Mr. Hall, of the London Sunday-School 
Union—the return of Israel from the captivity in Egypt. Mr 
Butterworth helped in the words, and ‘‘ The Pillar of Fire’’ was the 
result, though they call it ‘‘ Cloud and Sunshine” in England. 

I made the acquaintance of Mr. John Stuart Bogg, a poet and 
author, while attending a New Church conference in Lancashire, and 
on my return he sent me a libretto for a Sunday-school and choir 
cantata, called ‘‘ The Building of the Temple "’; then followed libret- 
tos by other well-known English librettists—‘‘ Bethlehem,” by Fred- 
eric E. Weatherly; ‘‘ Florens, the Pilgrim,’’ by David Gow; and 
‘Jacob and Esau,” by A. J. Foxwell. These I have set to music, 
and they are published in London in connection with the Cincinnati 
house. 

For Christmas, 1886, my daughter, Clara Louise Burnham, and I 
wrote ‘“‘ The Waifs’ Christmas,’’ and for Christmas, 1887, ‘‘ Judge 
Santa Claus." In 1888 we wrote ‘‘Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs,’ a cantata in which the choruses are for children and the 
solo parts for adult voices; and for Christmas, 18809, ‘‘ Santa Claus 
& Co.” These cantatas are also published in England, though in 
some cases under different names. 72 

My other works since my return are 


IM Y first work on my return home was to carry out a plan for a 
i A 
eh ’ 
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‘The Repertoire,"’ for High- 
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Schools ; ‘‘The Empire of Song,” and ‘“‘ The Arena of Song,”’ (the 
latter with Mr. C. C. Case,) for musical conventions; ‘‘ The Glorious 
Cause,"’ for temperance work, and a little cantata for Sunday-schools 
called “‘ The Wonderful Story,” the libretto by Mrs. Mary B. Brooks, 
of Arkansas, 

It is interesting to note the popularity of the idea of ‘‘ cantatas for 
the people.” We know at once what is meant when we say “ songs 
for the people.” In that sense I use the term “‘ cantatas for the peo- 
ple.” They began with “ The Flower Queen,” “ Daniel,” and “ The 
Haymakers,"’ as representatives of the three kinds—juvenile, script- 
ural, and secular. They have multiplied greatly of late years, espe- 
cially in England. Mr. Curwen spoke to me while I was at his house 
about sending me librettos when he should find those that he thought 
would suit me. This he has done, as above mentioned, and I am 
now at work upon others. This brings the record of my principal 
compositions up to 18go. 

In the autumn of 1887 we had a visit from Mr. and Mrs, J. S. Cur- 
wen, and no one who met them wondered at their popularity and suc- 
cess as leaders of a great musical movement in England. I mentioh 
Mrs. Curwen's name in this connection, because to his general culture 
and remarkable gifts as a leader she adds such attainments, both 
musical and literary, as must count for much in the success of their 
enterprises. It was a great pleasure to return some of their kindness, 
and to note their friendly and unprejudiced interest in our American 
ways. That visit is a theme of which my family never tire. 

I have said that when the war closed all interest in the war songs 
ceased. For years they were out of sight, but now that time has 
changed the terrible realism of the march and the battle-field into 
tender and hallowed memories, the songs that were then sung have 
come back with redoubled interest. Their melodies are heard on all 
patriotic occasions, and the most deeply stirred and enthusiastic aud- 
iences of the present time are those of the ‘‘war-song concerts."” | 
have especially in mind a concert of this kind that was given not 
long ago by the Apollo Club of Chicago, unter the direction of Wm. 
L. Tomlins. I directed the performance of ‘‘ Yes, we'll rally ‘round 
the flag, boys," (The Battle-Cry of Freedom) on that occasion, and as 
I came forward, said: ‘* Here is the man |J.G. Lumbard] who twenty- 
five years ago sang that song on the court-house steps before the ink 
of the manuscript was dry. He will sing it now. Will all join in the 
chorus?" Jule’s magnificent voice rang out just as it had donea 
quarter of a century before. The immense audience rose and, im- 
pelled by their intense emotion, joined with the band and the grand 
chorus of the Apollo Club, producing an effect never to be forgotten. 

Speaking of the Apollo Club brings to mind the musical organiza- 
tion that I found when I came to Chicago in 1859. It was called the 
Musical Union, and was conducted by Mr. Cady; but soon business 
required all of Mr. Cady’s time, and the conduct of the society passed 
into other hands. The history of musical societies is pretty uniform. 
A few insist in the outset upon practicing music beyond the ability of 
the chorus to perform, and of the audience to enjoy, and both drop 
off. Then come debt and appeals to the consciences of the chorus, 
and the purses of the patrons, to sustain a worthy (?) enterprise. 
Then follows a lingering death—and all because a few leading mem- 
bers will not give up the difficult music they like best, for the simple 
music that can be well sung and so enjoyed. The Musical Union 
was no exception to this rule. only it did not reach the extremity 
mentioned above. It traveled the usual path until it had become 
nearly a thousand dollars in debt, and then it stopped to think. 
Some one suggested that instead of appealing to the people for 
help, that it might be a good plan to try to please them, and so get 
them to pay because they desired to, and not because they ought to. 
In this exigency they asked me to give ‘‘ The Haymakers,”’ which I 
was very happy to do. Two performances cleared off the debt, and 
left a small balance in the treasury. A musical organization of some 
kind has existed ever since—sometimes two or three of them, but 
with no marked success until Mr. Tomlins came in 1875 and started 
with the Apollo Club. This was at first a male-voice chorus; after a 
while women's voices were added. With some of the usual mistakes, 
and with some fluctuations, it has held on; and under Mr. Tomlins’ 
fine leadership has become one of the best choruses in this or any 
other country. 

When I started out in 1838, more than fifty years ago, I was the 
oldest, and my sister Fanny, then a baby, the youngest of a family 
of eight—three boys and five girls. There are eight still, and we still 
say “the boys"’ and “the girls"’; but considering the grandfathers 
and grandmothers among us, others might not regard those terms as 
quite appropriate. My father died in 1866, and then came a contest 
for the dear mother. All wanted her, and she, wishing to gratify all, 
was sometimes with one or another of her sons, and sometimes with 
one of her daughters. I do not know how many journeys she made 
from Boston or New York to Chicago, but a good many. Finally, as 
she approached the age of four score, she decided upon the house of 
her oldest daughter in Orange, N. J., as her home, and here she lived 











most happily, passing away in 1881, in the eighty-fifth year of her 
age. If any of her children could have settled down in North Read 
ing she would have stayed at Willow Farm, but as that could not be, 
she decided that the old place had better be sold, which was done 
soon after she left it. She was so inexpressibly dear to her children 
that to “rise and call her blessed "’ is ever in our minds, when we 
think of her loving and unselfish life. 

My branch of the family consists of wife, two married sons, three 
married daughters and one unmarried, and eleven grandchildren. 
All live near, excepting Charles, my second son, and family, who are 
in the neighborhood of New York, into which city the young man 
goes daily to superintend certain publications of which he is pro- 
prietor. 

My oldest son, Frederic W., and family live, as do all the rest of 
us, in Hyde Park, near Chicago. If this young man is better equipped 
musically and otherwise than his father was at his age, there is more 
need now than there was then, of higher attainment. In these days 
of greater demand, one only reaches the position that he occupies as 
a musician, teacher and writer, by beginning in advance of the pre- 
vious generation and then super-adding to his inheritance years of 
close study and hard work. It would be pleasant to give some ac 
count of his very successful and remunerative work, but that would 
hardly be proper here. I wili, however, say that he teaches and 
writes ten months in the year, and then in the summer, when he is 
not at Normal, is the bold and hardy navigator of a cat-boat on the 


broad waters of Lake Michigan, where he stores up air and sunshine | 


for his winter campaign. 

My children were all inclined more or less to music as a profession 
as they were growing up, and all are considerably above mediocrity 
as players or singers; but F. W. is the only one who has persisted in 
the original inclination. My oldest daughter, Mrs. Clara Louise 
Burnham, is not unknown to fame as a writer of good books of fic- 
tion, and I venture to speak further of this member of my family, 
because her career illustrates a point in my own case to which I have 
two or three times alluded 

After her marriage, Mrs. Burnham, having a good deal of leisure 
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sation, have been devitalized (to use an uncanny Delsartian expres- 
sion) of sudden interest, and have been so frequently and completely 
analyzed that we are rather more proud of detecting a motive than 
of enjoying its beauty. 

In short, Wagner has had his day for the present. There is no 
questioning his lofty supremacy. But one charm of nearly all music 


must be novelty. Too many hearings wilt its bloom. When we 
know beforehand what is coming, we are not so pleasantly affected ; 


we have already heard it, idealized it, perhaps, and the mere fact of 
its material repetition does not stirus. Now we have heard Wagner's 
more modern operas so often during seven full years, that the ex 
quisite charm of novelty is gone (for a time at least), with that large 
number of regular attendants upon which the fate of German opera 
so largely depends. 

Another very good reason for its decline is the inferior singing of 
the present season. New York has for years heard the very finest 
singing of the entire world. Mrs. Dr. Damrosch was sent abroad to 
hear Theresa Malden and Rose Sucher. She telegraphed back 
‘Keep Lehmann.” This most selfish woman's lyric genius has edu 
cated the musical New Yorker to criticism and cynicism. Anything 
less perfect, less powerfully affecting, is poor. It may be pretty good, 
but the acquired taste for grand singing is not appeased. Hunger 
and thirst and suppressed ridicule set in, and at the next performance 
the seat is empty 

I do not at all understand the attitude of the press. It simply can 
not be possible that they can think of this season's singers as match 
able with the past. If they honestly find Mielke the equal of Leh- 
mann, Moran-Olden, Materna, or even Seidl-Krause and Bettaque, 
then musical criticism has gone down hill. Some other influence has 
overpowered. 

Mielke is almost loud enough and quite sufficiently energetic in he: 


| conduct; but the lyric charm is absent. In most parts of the hous« 
| the tone is strident, not luscious; the deportment suitable enough, 


and no family cares, felt a desire for some especial occupation. One | 
day her brother F. W. said: ‘‘ Write a book, Clara; anybody who | 


can write so good a letter as you can, can write a good story."’ She 
certainly never felt that she had a ‘‘call”’ in that direction, but she 
tried it, and has had no heavy hours upon her hands since that time 

My younger daughters are much interested in art, in which they 
are fairly successful, not neglecting, however, their musical studies. 

Of the clan in general, including brothers and sisters, nephews and 
nieces, and the families with which they are connected, living near, 
it is only necessary to sound the call and more than thirty respond. 
\ll are musical—the children of my brother E. T. conspicuously so 
rhey occupy some of the best choir positions in the city, and one of 
the young ladies is one of Chicago's best amateur pianists. One of 
our modes of enjoyment is worth mentioning: Nearly all are mem 
bers of the Hyde Park Yacht Club, whose fine boat-house is close 
by. On calm summer evenings a small fleet drifts out a half mile or 
so from shore, and a song commences— 


“Sweet and low, sweet and low, 
Wind of the western sea,’’ 


or some other in which all can join. Then the congregation begins 
to assemble. Boats shoot out from all along the coast until we are 


surrounded by a sympathetic and appreciative audience. The whole | 


fleet is then held together by lines or hands, and we drift, some- 
times up toward the city, sometimes down toward the great park 
and sometimes farther out into the “‘ saltless sea,” just as the cur 
rent or the light breeze may take us, but “‘ making music as we go,” 
and enjoying to the full the luxury of the lovely scene. Our boats 
and the companionship of the club are a great resource in the sum 
mer G. F. R. 
— a 


THE PASSING GERMAN OPERA. 


BY JOHN HOWARD, NEW YORK CITY. 
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but not charmingly graceful. The wonderful drawing power of per- 
sonality, individuality—what so many call magnetism—is lacking 
We feel that she is not personating the parts, but playing at them 
This is what the audience feels, though the press talks differently. 

And the tenor, Gudehus, leaves us in such distressing doubt. 
Whether to like it or not, that is the question. The final conclusion 
is, that we do not, much; certainly not enough to quell the doubt 


| After untuneful, but vocally gifted, Schott (and Reichmann is usually 


discordant 


after magnificent Niemann; after apparently youthful 


| Alvary, with his eight children and his lover-like voice, Gudehus is 


| 
| 
| 


a dreadful set-back—only by comparison ; for, after all, there is not a 
tenor in America who could take his place. But, as German opera 
is finally spoiled by the supremacy of Wagner, who, by vice of 
music’s weakness can be sung to death, so have nearly all the new 


| coming interpreters been deprived of the credit which belongs to 
| them by the extraordinary virtue of former stars. That it will come 








| 
| 


| 
| 


again can hardly be doubted; but its too familiar Wagnerian strains 
must first have become dim in memory 


—“__> ~_ 


TALKS UPON VOCAL METHOD.—No. II. 





BY FREDERIC W. ROOT 


S was announced last month I propose, by courtesy of the 
editor of the VISITOR, to occupy a little space in each issue 
of this paper with talks upon vocal method, directing these 
mainly toward the systematizing of the study of voice cul 





ture and singing by emphasizing certain fundamental principles 
upon which a scientific system must rest. Incidentally I wish to e1 


large q little upon some of the brief statements made in the ‘ New 
Course in Voice Culture and Singing 


In beginning the education of the woman's voice I think it advis 
able to attend first to the subject of registers. This is in the great 
majority of cases easily and quickly done; and with all voices it is 


a reasonable precaution in the interest of quality of tone 
A piano string of a certain size wil 
to a certain pitch; stretched more tightly to make it produce a highe 


. 1 TT, 
emit a yood tone when tuned 


v)LQEFORE many more nights have shaded us German opera will | pitch, if it does not break, it will give only a dull, unmusical tone 


be a matter of the past. As heretofore, its closing strains are 


tABeo 


equally great gratification to a certain share of his auditors. 


| 
| 


So the strings of a musical instrument are arranged as to size in such 


wholly Wagnerian, an immense tribute to the master, and an | manner that successively higher pitches are produced by the vibra 


tion of less and less of the material substance of which strings are 


But nightly experience is proving that there can be too much of a| composed 


good thing, especially of a luxury, which music in all its forms essen- 
tially is; and the time has come when even Wagner has been heard 
too much by the metropolitan audience—that is, by the regular one, 
the one whose season-tickets keep the thing a-going. The plots are 
all known, have been lectured and illustrated out of all unaware sen- 





In horn-playing, a good quality of tone is possible only when the 
amount of vibrating tissue in the lips is justly proportioned to the 
pitch obtained. For high notes the lips are drawn into such shape 
that as they are held against the mouth-piece, but little of their inner 
edges can vibrate. A strained or forced sound, a dull tone, and the 
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> | 
escape of breath usually result from the beginner’s effort to produce | 
the higher pitches of the brass instrument, because he is not expert | 


enough to regulate the amount of vibrating tissue,—because too much 
of his lips vibrate in the effort to take these notes. 


The vocal cords in the larynx, which are closely analogous in | 


their action to the lips of the horn-player, are subject to the same law 
regarding the amount of their substance brought into vibration for a 
given pitch, 

This is the principle of register; and whether we hold that there 
are three or more or less register’ in the voice, it makes little differ- 
ence in the practical treatment of the subject if we understand this 
principle clearly. 

Any voice but one that is thoroughly trained, as it presses for power 
of tone, runs constant risk of forcing registers,—of producing certain 
pitches with too much substance of the vocal cords forced into vibra- 
tion. 

Power of voice grows slowly if the registers are kept right, but most 
singers are in a hurry to get results, or are ignorant of danger, and 
register distortion is therefore all but universal. 

The vocal cords of young children are so flexible that low registers 
can be taken nearly an octave beyond the proper compass. So loud 
singing under a teacher who does not understand about registers is 
likely to fasten upon children a false habit of throat in this depart- 
ment. 

Ladies who sing alto in chorus without proper training are almost 
certain to fall into error of this kind. The loudest singing expected 
of them generally falls upon pitches about G (second line) where 
power can at once be obtained only by forcing the thick register 
above its legitimate compass. 

So in the New Course the first exercises are for register. 

Ideal register divisions would make a slight change for each tone in 
an ascending scale; and sufficient cultivation is supposed to bring 
about this result. But it is more practical and comprehensible to 
pupils to recognize at first only the three general divisions that are 
most plainly marked: the Thick (or ches/), the Thin (or medium), 
and the Small (or Aead) registers. 

Technical Exercise No.1 is intended to give the singer such con- 
trol of her voice as to— 

First, avoid forcing the thick register above its proper limits ; and 

Second, to enable her to make the change to Thick register upon 
a specified note, and not hap-hazard. 

A beginner in singing may not be able to produce a firm tone in 
the thick register; so the changes of register marked in No.1 may 
not be very distinct at first, but after some weeks of practice the dif- 
ference in the sensation and sound of the two registers becomes more 
apparent; and, in the meantime, there is being established in the 
pupil's mind a conception of this item of vocal method which is just 
as important as physical practice. 
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ERICSSON AND OLE BULL. 


PROPOS of the removal of the remains of Ericsson to the land 
4 of his birth, and the honor that has been done to his memory 
\S-% by the land of his adoption, an incident may be related that 
illustrates not only his own, but the character of another among his 
countrymen whose name is on the roll of the distinguished men of 
Christendom. 

Ole Bull, the violinist, and John Ericsson were great friends, but 
obedient to the same conditions that pull so many of us apart. | 
Though the world is so small, they separated in early youth, not to | 
meet again until they had achieved fame, each in his own sphere. 
The name of one had become like a household word among the | 
lovers of music, and kings and queens delighted to pay tribute to his | 
genius. The other plodded along in another path, but with equal | 
force. Ericsson became the great mechanician of naval warfare, 
and during the late war roused the north to enthusiasm and startled 
the world by his inventions. 

The renewal of friendship between the two men occurred some- | 
what in this wise. Ole Bull happening to be in New York on a con-| 
cert tour, heard incidentally through a sculptor, who, curiously 
enough, was then making his own last and best 
ment’ in marble, that Ericsson was likewise in the city—a quiet, 


morose, lonely old man, living without kith or kin—a hermit among | 


his own thoughts. “I'll go and see him,”’ said Ole Bull in his sun- 
shiny way, ‘‘and remind him of ‘Home, Sweet Home.’’’ The visit 
was made, and Ole Bull found the companion of his youth in his 
workshop, surrounded by tools, machinery, designs, models and 
mechanism used in the development of his fruitful work. 

The nature of the meeting may easily be imagined. When they | 
parted Ole Bull invited Ericsson to attend his concert that night. | 
The latter, however, declined, saying he had no time to waste. 


“ counterfeit present- | 


The acquaintance thus renewed was continued, and the friends 
met many times, but the great violinist never succeeded in getting 
Ericsson to attend one of his concerts. Perhaps he was piqued by 
| this, for there was a vein of lovely, artistic egotism in the man, and 
one day he said to Ericsson, ‘‘ If you don't come to me I shall bring 
|my violin here to you,and shall play in your shop.” The latter 
| grufily replied, ‘‘I don’t care for music, and if you bring the thing 

| here I shall re it to pieces. 

| Here were two men the reverse of each other; one with a tempera- 
| ment warm, impulsive, with soul gleaming in every flash of his 
/eye, and a nature so open that nobody need misunderstand it; the 
other cold, stern, thoughtful, practical, dealing only with the harsh 
problems of life's work. The artist was aroused to know what effect 
his music would have on this grim, matter-of-fact man, and accord- 
ingly determined upon an experiment. 

Taking his violin with him he went to Ericsson's shop. He had 
removed the screws, strings and apron, so that the instrument would 
seem to be in bad order. A glance at Ericsson's face showed that 
he was displeased; but when his old friend told him he had called 
for the purpose of getting his advice how to remedy a terrible acci- 
dent that had occurred to his violin the eyes of the old inventor 
lighted up, and he was all attention. Ole Bull explained the appar- 
ent defects ; described the scientific and acoustic properties involved 
in the construction, the wood, varnish, shape and other details; then 
he discussed sound waves, tones, resonance and things that belong 
to the instinct of the true artist. 

Under the instructions of Ole Bull, Ericsson proceeded to re-adjust 
the severed part of the violin, and when the strings were replaced 
the artist, in order to illustrate his meaning, improvised a few chords 
and then drifted into a rich melody. The workmen were charmed, 
dropped their tools and stood in silent wonder. Ericsson looked at 
him with bowed head and moist eyes as he played on and on, as Ole 
Bull could play when enthusiastic, and finally, when he ceased the 
strains of ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home,” put. his arms around him and ex- 
claimed: ‘‘ Don't stop; you may go on forever. I never knew till 
now what was lacking in my life.”"-—F. de Fontaine, in Grand 
Rapids Eagle 
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MUSICAL SINCERITY. 


F. S. ROOT, M. A. 


{ USICAL effect is one thing—musical sincerity another. Singers 
pV. ft} have pleased me with their proficiency; but I knew all the 
eco time that they had no more heart in what they sang than has 
a variety performer on the stage. Words may be eloquent; they are 
useless when they do not touch the soul. Church music may be 
charming; it is but an idle breath when no message of spiritual 
power goes from the singer to him who listens. The Puritans and 
Spartans were both agreed that luxury of sound was sometimes mis- 
chievous. The Puritan said—I quote his words—‘‘ Sweet music at 
first delighteth the ears, but afterward corrupteth and depraveth the 
mind."’ Timotheus, the Milesian, added a twelfth string to his harp, 
for which he was severely punished by the Spartans. They feared 
this luxury of sound would effeminate the people. What would they 
think in our modern church, where music too often degenerates to 
show, and people pay for the luxury precisely as they buy a ticket to 
|see Edwin Booth in “ Hamlet,” only the sum is paid in a lump for 
| fifty- -two dress rehearsals a year—mostly in palace-car churches, how- 
ever, where religion is toler ited as nota bad thing to have, if it does not 
interfere with a ‘good deal of sinning on week days? You see, there- 
| fore, that music is not only closely related to mind but to morals as 
| well; and, church-wise, this moral quality makes its swift appeal to 
| the emotional sense; and the exact relation of music to the emotions 
| and the effect of melody upon the listener are so truly and eloquently 
described in the language of Dr. Haweis that I welcome the oppor- 
| tunity, which this occasion brings, to quote from the pages of that 
| book which has become a household name—“ Music and Morals.”’ 
Says the writer: ‘Like the sound of bells at night breaking the 
| silence, only to lead the spirit into deeper peace; like a leaden cloud 
at morn, rising in gray twilight, to hang as a golden mist before the 
furnace of the sun; like the dull, deep pain of one who sits in an 
empty room watching the shadows of the firelight full of memories; 
| like the plaint of souls that are wasted with sighing; like pazans of 
| exalted praise; like sudden songs from the open gates of paradise 
|is music. Like one who stands in the midst of hot and terrible bat- 
| tle, dtunk with the fiery smoke and hearing the roar of cannon in a 
|trance; like one who finds himself in a long cathedral aisle, and 
hears the pealing organ, and sees a kneeling crowd smitten with 
| fringes of colored light; like one who, from a precipice, leaps out 
|upon the warm midsummer air toward the peaceful valleys below, 
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and, feeling himself buoyed up with wings that suddenly fail him, 


wakens in great despair from his wild dream—so is he who can listen 
and understand.”’ 
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THE NEW COMPOSER. 


where, as one newspaper puts it, ‘‘ the unprecedented incident 

occurred of an orchestral interlude being stormily applauded 
until the conducter consented to repeat it."" Dr. Hanslick, the best 
known of all German critics, briefly relates the story of Peter Mas- 
cagni’s remarkable career: ‘‘A generous Mecenas had sent him, a 
baker's son, to be educated at the Milan Conservatory. But Peter 
soon got tired of his dry studies and ran away. As conductor of a 
traveling opera company, he went from place to place, and finally 
remained in the small town of Cerignola as director of the local 
orchestra. This fact is a matter of importance in helping us to an 
understanding of him; for without this daily practical experience of 
stage life and orchestral playing, the correct and effective technical 
construction of this his first work would be inexplicable. In a news- 
paper he read casually of a prize offered by the publisher Sonzogno 
for a one-act opera by composers who had never before written for 
the stage. In two months he had completed his score and sent it in. 
It received the first prize (a thousand francs), and was produced on 
May 18, 1890, at the Teatro Constanza in Rome amid indescribable 
enthusiasm. Pietro Mascagni, who had risen that morning unknown, 
went to bed a famous man. Scarcely have ten months passed since 
the first performance, and already ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ has become 
an integral part of the European repertory. It is more than 
a rarity; it is unprecedented that the first dramatic effort of a young 
Italian is thus not only celebrated in Italy as a masterwork, but is at 
once given at all the leading German opera-houses in the German 
language. In the history of music this is the first instance of so sud- 
den an international success. How long did the most famous Italian 
masters have to wait forsuchan honor! Rossini had written a dozen 
operas before his ‘Tancred’ got beyond the Alps, and when Bellini, 


rm 
oc HE latest city to perform “Cavalleria Rusticana"’ is Vienna, 
SS 


with his ‘ Pirates,’ Donizetti with ‘Anna Bolena,’ and Verdi with | 


Ernani’ first becamg known in Germany, they had long been 
famous among their countrymen.” 
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ERNST’S ELEGIE ONCE MORE. 


Saad 
>)(T,HE late Henry Vieuxtemps was once invited to one of the| 


‘@|e, greatest social bores, a so-called ‘‘At Home" in London. It 


was given by the Duke of ——, who had his residence in Pic- | 


cadilly, and the virtuoso put in his appearance at the time fixed, to- 
gether with his accompanist and his violin. Of course they were 
paid for their services; the guests, who had collected in full force, 


were engaged in the liveliest conversation, sipping their tea or coffee | 
and talking at the very top of their voices. Vieuxtemps had modestly | 
placed himself near the piano, inspecting some fine oil paintings of | 


which he used to be so fond, when the Duchess came up to him, and 
with all possible grace asked him to play something. Vieuxtemps 
thought of his cheque and consented, choosing for his solo Ernst's 
Elegie. But, like water thrown on the duck’s back, so his playing 
fell upon his audience; nobody seemed to listen to him, and it was 
indeed as if his playing served only to take the place of an accom- 
paniment to the small talk of the people. He finished his piece, no 
one having apparently taken the least notice of him. The Duchess 
now approached the artist, highly complimenting him for his mag- 


a sarcastic glance around him, chose for his second solo Ernst's 


Elegie. | 


In the meantime the fancy fair around him had assumed the pro- 
portions of a tempest. He finished and up comes the Duchess, ‘‘ Oh 
mysdear Monsieur, you played divinely. Never in all my life have I | 
heard anything like it! This second piece was still more beautiful 
than the first one. Indeed it was! Will you play us one more of | 
your lovely morceaux!"’ 
_ Vieuxtemps thinks of his twenty guineas.and plays for the third | 
time, the Elegie by Ernst. The artist's endeavors to get a hearing | 
were treated in the same manner as before, and now, so Vieuxtemps | 
tells us, he was unable to hear himself, so unrestrained and loud was | 
the conversation. He waited at the finish for ten minutes ; as however | 
the Duchess was now deeply engaged in a highly interesting conver- 
sation about some old china, he packed up his violin, and was just 
going to leave when a diminutive gentleman, with white hair and a 
good-humored face, came up to him, saying, ‘‘ You must allow me, 





: 
| been a faithful servant of the public. His duties were at first com- 


| paratively light, the system then consisting of only thirteen schools. 
} 
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Monsieur Vieuxtemps, to introduce myself; I am the Marquis 
and [ would not have been present here to-night if I had not been 
told that I should have the pleasure of hearing you play. I hardly 
ever miss an opportunity to hear you, and I beg you to accept my 
thanks for the splendid treat you gave us!" Vieuxtemps was think- 
ing about empty phrases and bowed repeatedly. ‘‘ But,"’ continued 
the elderly gentleman, ‘‘ may I take the liberty to ask you why was 
it that you played Ernst's Elegie three times running ? 

The artist blushed; he did not know what to say. At last he took 
courage and said: ‘‘ Pardon me, my lord; if I had only known that 
there was a single human being really listening to my playing | 
would certainly have varied my program.” 
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PROF. ORLANDO BLACKMAN, 


- al 
ir HIS genial and earnest teacher, around whom, with his family, 
“als cluster some of the most pleasant memories of our Chicago 
life ‘before the fire,’ has recently celebrated his twenty- 
seventh anniversary as teacher of music in the Chicago public 
schools. The event was prominently noticed in the city papers. 
The following is from an extended sketch in a recent issue of the 
Inter-Ocean : 
More than a half million of Chicago high school graduates owe 
their cultured appreciation of harmony in a large measure to the 
teachings of one man. Not one of that half million needs to be told 
who that teacher is. November toth last Orlando Blackman cele 
brated his twenty-seventh anniversary as the teacher of music in the 
Chicago schools. The occasion would have been barely noticed by 
the teacher but for the congratulatory messages of his friends, so 
busily engaged was he in the performance of his duties. Professor 
Blackman is one of the oldest teachers in Chicago, and on this occa- 
sion of his anniversary his thousands of friends who have profited by 
his instruction may be interested in the story of his life of industry. 
He was born June 16th, 1835, in Columbus, N. Y., on his father’s 
|farm. He worked on the farm and went to the country school regu- 
larly until his sixteenth year, when he began to teach. During his 
early school days he was noted for his marvelous musical ability, 
| taking a prominent part in all the concerts and festivals given in the 
neighborhood of his home. In the days before the war the ‘ country 
singing school"’ was an established institution in the East. Young 
Blackman taught one of these schools. The long evenings of the 
winter were made memorable by the frequent meetings of singing 
| classes at the country school-houses or in the parlors of old rural 
|homesteads. The long sleigh-ride in the moonlight and the social 
pleasures attendant upon a meeting of young people for voice culture 
|} and the study of melody would have lacked much but for the pres- 


|ence of the music teacher. The girls thought him the very embodi 
ment of musical rhythm, and the young men, although secretly jeal 
ous of him, were proud to own him asa friend. Among the brightest 


periods of Professor Blackman's life is his experience as a conductor 
of a New York country singing school. In consequence of the war, 
| however, the schools were discontinued. During the twelve years 
that were devoted by him to teaching school in his native town he 
j}acquired a good education through his studious efforts. In the 
spring of 1863 the young teacher came West and settled in Joliet. 
There he taught music until fall, when he came to the then vigorous 
young town of Chicago. W. H. Wells was then superintendent of 
the Chicago schools. By good fortune Professor Blackman came to 
|the city when the school board was in need of a music teacher 
He entered the service of the city, and has for twenty-seven years 


Now, however, the number of schools is so great that several assist- 


~ ° . : . , j; ants are necessary. 
nificent playing, pressing him for a second piece. Vieuxtemps, with | : 


Professor Blackman’s influence in the cultivation of musical taste 
and in the formation of character, as a teacher has been of incalcul 
able extent. His policy has been one of broad liberality. In his 
teaching he has departed from the set rules of music teachers. He 
has selected the choicest poetic classics from the various languages 
and adapted them to the use of his pupils, thus combining the de 


| velopment of a wholesome literary taste with the cultivation of music 


al talent. By dint of natural ability and assiduous attention to the 
gradually changing requirements of musical education Professor 
Blackman has been the means of developing the talents of hundreds 
of students at present prominent members of the operatic stage and 
of great church choirs. He needs no other eulogy than the grate- 
ful expressions of appreciation that are often spoken by those who 
have received instruction from him. 
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Green leaves, and blossoms, and sunny warm weather 
And singing and loving—all come back together 
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It 
mission 


is suggested that the telephonic trans- 


of 


more 


musical entertainments, as it be- 


comes general, will seriously interfere 
with local concerts, but this interference wili 
hardly come about very soon, unless the ex- 
pense of maintaining telephones is very much 


reduced, 


A GREAT point in favor of F. W. 
new system of voice training is that, with it, 
young teachers need not spoil many voices in 
learning how to teach singing. 
have heretofore had to experiment as physi- 
cians largely do now, having no absolute guide 
to accurate diagnosis and cure. 

‘‘AMONG the special features of the forth- 


coming Electric Exhibition to be held at 





Root’s | 


Voice teachers | 


| 
| 


| 


Frankfort,’ says the Musical News, ‘** arrange- | 


ments have been made to telephone to Spa, 
Wiesbaden, Baden-Baden, Mannheim, and else- 
where, the music played at the daily concerts 
to be given at the Exhibition.” 


THE Ohio Music Teachers’ Association is to 
hold its next meeting in Cincinnati, if present 
plans are carried out, We have received no 
information from the officers of the organiza- 
tion, who do not seem to be alive to the fact 
that it is none too early to be making an- 
nouncements and arrangements, if a successful 


meeting is to be held. 


Ev- 
ery month it supplies him with a new lot of 


THE Vistror is the chorister’s friend, 


original anthems of an entirely practical char- 
acter, easily prepared, and is, as far as we can 
learn, welcomed by both choir and congrega- 
tion, Our choir friends should do all they can 
to further its interests, and by so doing they 


will advance their own. 


Ir F, 


does nothing more than to record accurately 


W. Roort’s new plan of voice teaching 


each step in the study of the voice, it will ac- 
complish what has never been attained before. 
Vocal teaching m :re than any other, has been a 
piece of guess-work; a sort of hop-skip-and-a- 
jump attempt at some indefinite out-of-the- 
that 


You pay your money all the same, 


reach attainment one may arrive at or 
may not, 
whatever the result, Read carefully Mr. Root’s 


short articles. They are full of light. 


THE telephone service recently established 


between London and Paris has been put toa 
musical use recently, which is no less than the 
transmitting from Paris to London of a per- 
formance of Massenet’s new opera “ Le Mage.” 
With all the scientific explanations given con- 
cerning the telephone it still remains a wonder. 
How one slender wire can transmit the music 
of orchestra and singers; in fact, an opera in 
performance, from one place to another, or at 
all, is beyond us. In this case the music was 
distinctly heard and enjoyed by a number of 
and 


officials of the post-office department, 


others. 


IN speaking of the telephone, a writer in the 
Musical News (London), ventures the query 
whether it will not yet be used by music 


teachers in giving lessons. ‘*It may be,” he 
says, ‘‘thata professor of singing, the piano, 
or the violin, who is a notable and successful 


teacher, could divide his time into half-hour 


Dr. Esen Tourjee, founder and for many 
years director of the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music, who has been ill fora long time, 


| died last Tuesday at his home in Franklin 











Square, Boston. Dr. Tourjee was one of the 


pioneers in popular musical education in 


America. His ‘* Plea for Music in the Public 
Schools,” presented to the National Teachers’ 
Association in 1868 or 1869, was unanimously 
indorsed and published by the association, and 
afterward circulated by the Department of Ed- 
ucation at Washington as a public document. 
It also earned for its author the degree of Doc- 
tor of Music, which was bestowed upon him 
by Wesleyan University. In 1869 he organized 
the chorus of the first great Peace Jubilee, and 
in 1872 he repeated the feat, though on a much 
grander scale. The year 1872 is also memora- 
ble in this connection for the foundation of the 
Dr. 
Tourjee had long been pained to see American 


College of Music of Boston University. 


musicians obliged to go abroad to complete 
their education. He accordingly took advan- 
tage of the opportunity offered by the birth of a 
new university and secured the object of his 
dearest wishes in a school for advanced musical 
culture in America, over which he was very 
properly elected dean. 


Aproros of the discussion concerning the 
real power of music, is the following from 
Ruskin on Ignoble Emotion: ‘* A Turk,” he 
says, ‘‘declares that ‘God is great,’ when he 
The 


‘heaven is bright’ of many vulgar painters, 


means only that he himself is lazy. 
has precisely the same amount of signification; 
it means that they know nothing—will do no- 
thing—are without thought—without care— 
without passion. They will not walk the earth, 
nor watch the ways of it, nor gather the flow- 
ers of it. They will sit in the shade, and only 
assert that very perceptible, long-ascertained 
fact, that ‘heaven is bright.’ And as it may be 
asserted basely, so may it be accepted basely. 
Many of our capacities for receiving noblest 
emotion are abused, in mere idleness, for pleas- 
ure’s sake, and people take the excitement of a 
solemn sensation as they do that of strong 
drink. Thus 


XIV. had on fast days its sacred concerts, 


the abandoned court of Louis 


| doubtless entering in some degree into the re- 


ligious expression of the music, and thus idle 


| and frivolous women at the present day will 


sections, and give his lessons per telephone | 


without leaving the house. There would be 
an economy of time and an absence of fatigue 
over the operation that would permit the les- 
sons to be given at a cheaper rate than ordina- 
rily charged.” Well, we don’t know about that. 
Nothing can take the place of personal ex- 
ample and supervision in important matters, 
and as for fatigue—well, the writer has never 
attempted to work our telephone, or he would 


not talk that way. 


weep at an oratorio,” 


THE Zempo is the name of a new musical 
paper published at Hackett City, Ark., and 
Dayton, Va., with S. J. Oslin and J. H. Rue- 
bush, editors, and four corresponding editors. 
In the April number is an unusually fine,ar- 
ticle entitled ‘* Painstaking,” which is marked 
‘*For the Zempo,” and signed “‘S., Ft. Smith, 
Ark.” 


The article is full of sound common 


sense, and we would reprint it in the VistTor 


had it not already appeared in its columns. In 


fact, we wrote the article ourselves for the 


| June number of the VistTor for 1877, where it 


will be found as one of our leading editorials 
word for word as in the Zempo. 
Now, joking aside, we have had enough of 
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MEADOR Cy Teer 


this business, We have been willing to furnish 
brains for agood number of the musical papers 
in allowing them to copy our articles by giving 
credit. Some always do this, and some always 
don’t; but when it comes to downright theft 
and lying about it, we think it time to calla 
halt. Zempo, come to time and tell us who ‘*S” 


is, and how you came by the article in ques- 
tion! The VISITOR is copyright property, and 
we demand an explanation. We shoud think 
that a corps of six editors could protect a poor 
little paper like the Zemfo from the depreda- 
tions of unscrupulous persons such as *S” 
seems to be. Poor ‘‘S,”’ he wanted to be smart, 
and couldn't, “all alone by hisself,’’ and so he 
kindly borrowed a VIsIToR editorial to give 
him a lift. ‘*Cromwell, I charge thee fling 
away ambition; by that sin fell the angels.”’ 
“*S,”’ I charge thee, don’t try to shine by bor- 
rowed light. Only moons and other dead 
things do that. Don’t be a moon,—be a sun, 


if only a little one for a cent! 


A GENTLEMAN, who signs himself Arthur 
Stephens, musician and musical critic, London, 
England,” writes to the New York World a 
long letter in which he says: 


I see you have a number of pianoforte play 
ers here giving recitals, men who come from 
the other side and call themselves great play- 
ers. Now, most of these men I have heard in 
London, and all I can say is that, in my poor 
opinion, they are not great players at all. I 
myself do know personally one of the greatest 
pianoforte players this world has ever heard, 
namely, Anton Rubinstein. Now, when he 
was last in London giving some recitals I asked 
him, Whom did he consider the greatest per- 
former? Now kindly take note of his answer; 
these were his words: ‘*My friend, there is 
only one man who can play the pianoforte in 
this world—that is Franz Liszt.”” Now, these 
words, coming from such a marvelous man as 
Rubinstein, must be of great importance. The 
reason I write this opinion is in reference 
to the people in America I consider the 
American people to be one of the most musical 
nations in the whole world, much more so than 
the English, and their enthusiasm most wonder- 
ful for the divine art. It is for this reason I am 
sorry to see them taken in, so to speak, It is 
far from being their fault, [ know—it is for the 
want of hearing a great pianoforte player. 

Well, Liszt is dead, and we quite agree 
with the World that Mr. Stephens has not 
improved his chances if he has not discovered 
that we have great pianists in America and 
have had the best from abroad, and, with all 
due respect to Rubinstein, we think him away 
off in making the remark quoted above, if he 
did make it. We have had quite enough of 
both Rubinstein and Liszt, and we are well 
satisfied with what we have, and what has 


been sent us from abroad, 


AN ANTIDOTE. 


Mr. J. R. Murray, Editor Musical Visitor. 
DEAR SIR: Please allow me to offer some 
remarks as antidotal to the chilling stricture 
you adjoined to my ayguchment of fe music’s 
uniform control of a// humanity-temporarily, 
I feel grateful for light that CLEARLY dispels 
error in my preconceptions on any point of in- 
terest, for we (should) live to learn, since, at 
self-sufficiency, retrogression to second child- 


hood begins. We are—or should be—all 
teachers and scholars, from intelligent child- 
hood up and on. The most obtuse see some 
points clearly, which are dim to, or hidden 
from, the most acute. Human progression is 
individual, and is mainly impelled and nour- 
ished by observation, experience, and reflec- 
tion, ‘‘ finished” only by death—wsever before 
that grand finale 

Humanity has two natures; the lower ani- 
mals have but one, and are endowed wiih all 
knowledge of their life work; their mothers 
only nourish and protect them until they are 
strong enough ; in their normal condition they 
neither need nor get any training. But, with- 
out education, however primitive, humanity 
could not even live; and in the many phases 
and degrees of higher education—or refine- 
ment of crude humanity—there is a fierce, re- 
lentless, and endless warfzre waged by our 
outer, imstinctive natures—‘‘ prone to evil 
(against ourselves) as the sparks fly upwards’ 
against the eduction and sway of our latent 
good, inner natures, And the highest refine- 
ment of our physical and moral beings—only 
achieved by intellectual perception and will 
power—is far from being either pure or im- 
mutable ; our vile instincts cam mot be uprooted; 
they can, at best, only be understood and then 
held in check by the unrelaxing watchfulness 
of self-restraint and frwe self-interest. Hence, 
although crude humanity is the most execrable 
Specimen of animal « reation, rehnement of it 
like a balloon fastened with ropes to the earth 

can not soar very high above it, while col- 
lapse and relapse are always eminently possi- 


ble. Stock, therefore, determines the breed 
and value of the lower animals, while educa- 
tion does the same for normally organized 


humanity. 

All humanity, then, have good and bad 
emotional qualities in common, only that the 
good is more obscure and the bad more promi- 
nent in some than in others. I re-assert, then, 
that ‘‘truly wmesical music’? drives over every 
mean instinct in our outer natures, and strikes 
the very core of our latent good natures; noth- 
ing else in this life does so, except broad, 
roaring humor that is without a tinge of 
malice. Moroseness, anger, hate, gloom, and 
like feelings, are driven cut of us by it instanter 
and wholly, for a time at least. Music fer se 
can not appeal to, nor stir up, avy evil in our 
natures, such as language and painting can 


and too often do. No one cam compose music 
of fine form and soul except with mind and 
heart in state of absolute beatitude. How, 


then, can you say that ‘* Music appeals to the 
predominating loves and emotions, whether 
they be good or bad.” Again, ‘It acts upon 
what is within."” True, but only on the PURI 
within. You say again,“ It gives us nothing.” 
True, also. Music can neither imitate nor 
describe; it is neither mimic nor narrator. 
Musical ideas are wholly supplied from pure in- 
ward sentiment; while the depictions of paint- 
ing are imitative, coming entirely from out- 
ward observation, Language describes, rea- 
sons, and appeals to our intellectual faculties ; 
but music can only stir up to full life our fine: 
emotions, and thus appeal to sublimated feel- 
ing. Music can not make us more prudent or 
practical, but it caw make us more romantic, 
more genial and less care-worn, and is thus the 
most potent auxiliary to the work of spiritual 
rehinement. 

Apart from, or divested of, this sublimating 
influence there are, to be sure, many profes- 
sional experts—teachers, artists, ef a/., viewed 
as exponents of music—men and women sub- 
ject to all the caprices, jealousies, and treach- 
eries of their meaner, selfish instinct and 
those of the mere material musicians are among 
the meanest in this world—who are almost in- 
dispensable to music’s very existence, and who 
reflect dishonor, on the art itself. But, to their 
credit be it said, they never descend as low in 
proscriptive malevolence and annihilating per- 
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done without 


secution as theologians have 
soiling true religion ! 

Phat fine, melodious music appeals only to 
the good that lurks in every one, I need only 
call attention to the fact that the most op; 





site characters in history are fraternized in 
Music. Alfred adored her, so did Ner 

George III. delighted in all, especially sacred, 
music, so did Henry VIII. Wellington, whose 
motto was ** Duty,’’ worshiped Music, so did 
his antagonist, Napoleon, even more so. 
Cromwell bade a musician ask amy favor of 
him, and John Wesley was a musical enthusi 
ast In brief, young and old, high and low, 
passionate and meek, wise and foolish, babes 
and insane people, all love and enjoy fine 
music, and are good and | while under its 
influence. At the worst, some only fancy that 








they are indifferent to music, because, if the 
truth were known, they have never heard any 
that was really good. There is only one class 
who condemn it, and they are fanatics 
** Those who have no musical perception are 
not trustworthy,” ays Shakespeare ; and 
Luther says that but one class Aafe it, and 
those are Devils! Very respectfully, 


Salisbury, N.C., April 4, 1891 


NOTES ON THE ANTIDOTE. 


Our own views of this subject are so well 
known, and have been so generally quoted, that 
we » not feel the need of a further resenta- 
tion of them at length in these columns. We 
wish, however, to make a ‘‘ few remarks,”’ even 


at the risk of repetition. 


[The writer of the “Ant te does not 
quite comprehend our positior Music acts in 
a sensuous way upon the emotion It does not 
express definite thought. If it did, it would 


affect all people in the same way; would say 


the same thing to all. It does not this 
It affects no two persons exactly alike. One 
may be moved to tears, another to laughter, 
another to almost heavenly ecstasy, by the same 
music at the same time. Those in whom the 
better loves and affections predominate and rule, 
have these predominating qualities affect 


for good by music. 


he same music affects in 
an opposite way those in whom evil loves and 


tesires are supreme, 


It can not do otherwise, Music is not a 
moral agent. It isa blind f e like the sun. 
Let us quote the szma/e of the sun agai: See 
how pure, bright, and sparkling the running 


brook it shines on; how fresh ar green the 


grasses on its banks; how full of healthfu 
life and beauty everything near it. The sun 
acts upon it as a life-giver, blessing everything 
about it, Look at that stagnant pool. What 


does the sun do there with the same force it 


exercises on the running brook It breeds 

poison and malaria and pestilent insects, an 

brings disease, if not death, to everything that 

comes in contact with it. Again, contrast the 
1 ] +} 

beautiful lily or rose with the deadly night 


Why the flerence 


shade or poisonous ivy. 


The same sun shines upon them al] Ah! the 
difference is in the nature of the recipient, not 
in the rays of the sun. The sun a blind 
force ; each thing upon which it shines ay 
priating its light and heat according to the 
condition, good or bad, in which it is 
‘*Liking music” is a far different tl ing. 


Most people, good and bad, like music, but 


= 


Pn pe ee 
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music does not affect the good and bad in just 
the same way. 

Nautch girls and the can-can dancers like 
music; are passionately moved by it; and 
with its power acting upon their vile natures, 
indulge in the most lascivious and obscene ac- 
tions while dancing. Drinking men always 
sing at their orgies, often good music, too, not 
because music appeals to what is pure in them 
at such a time, but because it acts sensuously 
upon their baser natures, which action is pleas- 
ant to them. The very best music is to be 
heard in beer gardens and in places of far 
more questionable reputation. Nero liked 
music (though he played on some other instru- 
ment than the fiddle while Rome was burning, 
as that instrument was not invented at that 
time); but to what pure quality in him did 
music appeal, or what generous trait did it 


cause him to exhibit? That good and bad 


alike are fond of music only proves that each 
uses it for his own gratification and in his own 
way, and to each it speaks a different lan- 


guage, according to its kind. 
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City Wotes. 


Mr. J. B. Trevor, President and Manager of 
The John Church Co,, Mrs. Trevor, and Miss 
Jeannette N. Trevor, leave New York May 13th, 
in the City of New York, for a summer tour in 
Europe. The VisiTor’s best wishes go with 
them. 


The Apollos wound up the season with a 
supper at the Gibson House, which was a very 
enjoyable affair. 


Col. Wm. Moore, of the Everett Piano Co., 
Boston, spent a short time in this city last 
month, as the guest of Mr. J. B. Trevor. 


Mr. A. J. Boex was highly complimented 
for his handling of the great organ at the 
Music Hall during the meetings of the Repub- 
lican League last month. 


Mr. John Howard, the voice teacher who 
spent a season in this city a few years ago, has 
been very ill, but is now fully recovered and at 
work again in New York. 


Mr. Bemis has taken Mr. Harry Crane’s place 
as base in the Mt. Auburn Baptist Choir. Mr. 
Crane is now devoting all his time to theolog- 
ical study and mission work. 


All the schools are busy preparing for the 
close of the ‘‘long term.”’ The year has been 
a very prosperous one, and, as far as we can 
learn, all have had plenty to do. 


Mr. Louis Ehrgott is doing most excellent 
work with his United German Singers. He is 
a careful drill-master and conductor, and the 
recent concerts of this organization show rapid 
advancement in all the essentials of thorough 
workmanship. 

The New Jerusalem choir is in a ‘‘state.” 
Mr. and Mrs. Guckenberger’s retirement has 
opened the way for numerous applicants for 
both positions, as well as for that of soprano, 


which is also vacant. A new combination of | 


‘*on trials” appear each Sunday. 


The Cincinnati Quartet go to Wisconsin 
July 21st, for a ten days’ engagement at the 
Winona Assembly. They have a ‘‘call’’ also 
for a week at asummer school in Texas, but the 
arrangements are not yet completed. Several 
concerts in the vicinity of Cincinnati are on 
the books. 








At the concert of the Manuscript Society 
(New York) on the 15th ult., Mr. John A. 
Broekhoven’s ‘‘ Suite Creole’? was played and 
very enthusiastically received. The 7 +zbune 
speaks of it as ‘‘showing a sympathetic and 
ingenious treatment of the native folk-song 
element.” 


Louis Ballenberg has been tendered a testi- 
monial in appreciation of his services in music- 
al matters, by prominent citizens and houses, 
He has accepted and named Friday night, 
May 15th, as the time for the event. Mr. B. well 
deserves a rousing audience on this occasion, 
and he will doubtless have it. 


The new organ now being placed in the 
Presbyterian Church on Mt. Auburn is the gift 
of Mrs. Hattie McAlpin, and is given as a 
memorial of her husband recently deceased. 
Mrs. McAlpin also gave a memorial window 
for her young daughter, who died so suddenly 
at an eastern watering-place last summer. 


The Cincinnati Music School was established 
in 1880, and has had a remarkably successful 
career. Mr. Geo, Schneider is principal, Miss 
Emma Cranch has charge of the vocal depart- 
ment, Mr. John Yoakley teaches theory, Mr. 
Schneider and assistants teach the piano. The 
rooms of the school are now in Pike’s Opera 
House. 


The United States Marine Band is concert- 
izing in the city just as the VISITOR goes to 
press. It has been very successful in its tour 
so far,and has met the expectations of the 
people, who have been pleased with the oppor- 
tunity of listening to the President’s band. 
We hope to speak from personal experience in 
our next. 


The performance of ‘‘ Elijah” in the Music 
Hall by the May Festival Chorus is arousing a 
great deal of interest. It will be Mr. Foley’s 
first appearance as director, and there is con- 
siderable curiosity to see the make-up of the 
new chorus, It may not be large, but we know 
that it will be good. The concert will be 
given on the evening of May 8th. 


Miss Clara Baur’s Conservatory of Music 
will give an artist’s concert May Sth at Pike’s 
Opera House for the benefit of the German 
Protestant Deaconesses’ Home, All the prin- 
cipal teachers of the Conservatory will appear. 
A fine program will be presented, which will 
conclude with a new sextet to be played by 
Mr. Bohlmann and the strings of the Conserv- 
atory. 


Miss Emma Cranch gave one of her unique 
song recitals at Baldwin’s concert room, Satur- 
day evening, April 18th. We always make it 
a point to attend the concerts of this most de- 
lightful singer but we were unable to do so 
this time. The talented artist had the efficient 
assistance of Prof. Schneider, who played 
Beethoven’s Variations, Op. 34, and the Berger 
Impromptus No, 1 and 2, Op. 6. Miss 
Cranch’s songs covered a wide range, including 
the best composers, old and new. 


The last recital of the twelfth season of Mr. 
Geo. Schneider’s Educational Piano Recitals 
will be given at Baldwin’s, May 8th, at which 
the following program will be performed : 


Schubert—Sonata, Op. 42, A minor. a, Moderato; 
b, Andante; c, Scherzo; d, Rondo (Allegro vivace). 
Gouvy—Serenades, Op. 53, No. 2. Prestissimo. Op 
58. Allegro scherzando. Op. 39, No.2. Allegro con 
brio. Seeling—Memoirs of an Artist, Op. 13, No. 6. 
Concert Studies, Op. 10, Nos. 9 and 11. Bargiel— 
Suite, Op. 31. a, Prelude; 6, Marcia fantastica; c, 
Scherzo; d, Adagio and Finale. Strauss, Rich.—Op. 
3. No. 1, Andante; No. 2, Allegro vivace scherzando ; 
No. 3, Largo; No. 4, Allegro molto. Beethoven— 
Sonata, Op. 90, E minor. a, Mit Lebhaftigkeit und 
durchaus mit Empfindung und Ausdruck; }, Nicht 
zu geschwind — | sehr singbar vorzutragen. 


The fourth and last concert of the ‘* Scottish 


Rite’’ series, given by Miss Clara Baur’s Con- 
servatory of Music, was given Tuesday eyen- 


ing, April 8th, and was a fitting close to a very 
successful season. The soloists for the even- 
ing were Miss Phoebe Fieller and Frederic 
Shailer Evans. The string quartet of the 
school participated as usual, the principal 
novelty of its playing being the Quintet by 
Sinding for piano and strings. As before re- 
marked these concerts have been very success- 
ful and one can but regret that the series is 
finished. Miss Baur deserves great credit for 
the institution and management of these con- 
certs and the VisiTor heartily congratulates 
her on the successful completion of them. 


The Apollo Club has decided, while retain- 
ing its distinctive characteristics, to organize a 
chorus of women’s voices for next year’s con- 
certs to assist, as did the College Choir this 
season, at the concerts of the club. Each or- 
ganization will sing selections of its own, and 
will also sing together as a mixed chorus. This 
is much better than reorganizing as a mixed 
chorus, which was somewhat feared at one 
time. The Apollos are what they are because 
they are Apollos. Do not let any change be 
made which will destroy the individuality of 
the club. Secretary Vattier has already re- 
ceived about seven hundred names of appli- 
cants for associate membership. It is probable 
that the pressure will be so great as the next 
season approaches that the associate member- 
ship will have to be enlarged. 


The Apollo Club closed its ninth season in a 
blaze of glory. At this concert the College 
Choir was missing, and the concert was dis- 
tinctively Apollonian. “A complaint has been 
made that the audience was a cold one, but if 
it did not manifest as much enthusiasm as 
usual, it was surely not because of any fault in 
the music or its performance. A strong draft 
against our back hair kept both of our hands 
busy, and we did not feel like taking the risk 
of leaving our cranium unprotected, especially 
as the Apollos all know how we feel toward 
them. The concert was a worthy one. We 
should have been satisfied with less long pieces 
and more short ones; perhaps with a little more 
spice; but, still, the Apollos are not College 
boys on a lark, and it is well on the whole that 
they are not content to put forth much of this 
class of music. The whole program was 
splendidly sung, and soloists, chorus, and leader 
are to be congratulated on this fine ending to 
a successful season. 


~_ a 


MUSIC HERE AND THERE. 


I. V. Flagler, Professor of the organ at the 
Utica Conservatory of Music, gave an illus- 
trated lecture on Mozart, April 6th. 


Louis Lombard has given up the editorial 
supervision of the paper bearing his name, to 
devote all of his time to his Conservatory of 
Music, 


We were sorry not to be able to accept the 
invitation (beautifully printed) of the Apollo 
Club of Muncie, Ind., to attend its reception 
on the evening of April 6th. A fine program 
of vocal and instrumental music was presented. 


Prof. E. M. Bowman, at Newark, N. J., is 
giving some fine concerts with his Cecilian 
Choir and the Peddie Memorial Organ. He 
has a valuable soloist ‘assistant in Mr. James 
Sauvage, a singer well known to many Cincin- 
natians. The Easter concert seemed to carry 
off the palm, all the local papers speaking of it 
in terms of highest praise. 


Our old friend, H. B. Roney, is giving con- 
certs with a number of his protegés. He has 
discovered some surprisingly good talent 
among some of the young people of Chicago, 
We only hope he will be careful and not over- 
tax the young lads and lasses, or give them too 
much of the excitement of public appearances. 
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Public appreciation and encouragement are all 
well enough, but youth is the time for study, 
and should be devoted to it rather than to 
public performances. But Mr, Roney has done 
a good work in Chicago. 


Mr. C. C. Case has been called to take 
charge of the music of the National Chautau- 
qua Assembly at Washington, D, C., in June 
next, where over one hundred thousand dollars 
will be put into the buildings and program the 
first year. He has his usual string of Assem- 
blies for the summer: Beatrice, Neb., Omaha, 
Neb., and Bay View, Mich. Mr. Case has 
just returned from his Florida and Georgia 
Assemblies. 


The May Festival at Mansfield, O., will be 
held on May roth, 20th, and 21st. The prin- 
cipal soloists will be Mlle, DeVere, Mlle. Clara 
Poole, Messrs. Dennison, Dr. Martin, and 
Arthur Beresford. A large festival chorus of 
over three hundred yoices will be supported by 
a grand orchestra, all under the direction of 
Mr. W. H, Pontius. The principal works to 
be sung are Barnby’s oratorio ‘‘ The Lord is 
King,’’ and Mendelssohn’s “ St. Paul.”’ 


The Second Annual Music Festival of the 
North Carolina Choral Association will be 
held in Charlotte, N. C., May 5th and 6th. 
There will be a chorus of three hundred voices 
and the Baltimore Symphony Orchestra. The 
soloists are Miss Elizabeth Hamlin, Boston, 
Miss Kate Gerlach, Cleveland, O., Miss M.S. 
Weed, New York, W. J. Lavin, New York, 
Gustave Berneike, Cleveland, O, The princi- 
pal works sung will be Parker’s ‘‘ Redemption 
Hymn,” Gaul’s ‘‘Holy City,” and Haydn’s 
** Creation.” 
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NEW YORK NOTES. 





**New York’s Musical Bismarck” is what 
the New York World names Theodore Thomas. 


Franz Rummel gave two farewell recitals 
last month, the first of which was given April 
Ist, 


The closing concerts by Mr. Thomas were 
all largely attended, and he was given a good 
bye that he will long and pleasantly remember. 


Scharwenka gave his last concert for the 
present April roth. It is said that he will 
really return and take charge of a new con- 
servatory of music in New York. 


The figures show that in the last five seasons 
Wagner’s dramas yielded $590,021.70, as against 
$410,332.75, brought in by the entire non-Wag- 
nerian list, a difference in favor of Wagner of 


$179,688.95. 


Mr. H. E. Krehbiel closed his Wagner 
lectures at the Metropolitan Opera House 
Assembly Rooms March roth, with an ad- 
mirable exposition of “ Die Meistersinger von 
Niirnberg.”” A large audience was present. 


Arthur Friedman, the Russian pianist, has 
given a number of concerts, but does not seem 
to arouse the people to any high degree of en- 
thusiasm. His ability is acknowledged, but 
have we not had a surfeit of ‘* Liszt’s special 
pupils ”’ ? 


The season of German Opera came to e close 
March 21st, amidst the wildest scenes of de- 
monstrative enthusiasm that the memory of 
years can recall. The opera was ‘‘ Die Meister- 
singer.”? Speeches and recalls were in order, 
and the old régime went out in a blaze of glory. 


Great preparations are being made for the 
opening of the Carnegie Music Hall in May. 
The exercises will begin Tuesday, May 5th, 
and will continue through the week. The 
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Symphony Orchestra, the Oratorio Society, P. 
Tschaikowsky, the eminent Russian composer, 
who will conduct several of his own works, 
and a large array of the best solo talent will 
assist, all under the direction of Walter Dam- 
rosch. 


—<_—_—_———— - <———___—— 


THE question of finding a suitable successor 
to Rubinstein as director of the Conservatoire 
of Music at St. Petersburg does not seem to be 
easy to settle. Tchaikowsky has been named, 
and also Napravnik, the conductor at the St. 
Petersburg Opera, but both have declined. 
Three candidates only are left to choose from 
—Salonof, who is director of a similar institu- 
tion at Moscow, and Auer and Solovief, both 
professors at the Metropolitan Conservatoire, 
and a decision appears difficult to come to. 

SS ae ee 

AN ingenious gentleman has discovered that 
there is music in ice, and that there is a danger 
note which may be recognized by skaters, so 
that one form of casualty may be avoided. He 
gives the results of a series of observations 
made at several times during the latter half of 
the month of December, at the Round Pond, 
Kensington Gardens, London. His conclusion 
is that it is not safe to venture upon the ice 
unless it gives out some note lower than C, 
Enthusiastic skaters will in future have to pro- 
vide themselves with means for testing the tone 
of the ice, if they desire to disport themselves 
in safety. Those who have no tuning forks, or 
are not possessed of a musical ear, will have to 
suffer the penalty of their musical poverty, and 
** go drown.” 





Musical Mopper. 


Who introduced the first trade mark? Cain, 
when he was branded. 


Startled Patron: .‘* Waiter, do you call these 
eggs fresh?” Waiter: ‘I'll let them speak 
for themselves, sir.” They did. 


WiLp Oats.—There is one agricultural 

. 
peculiarity about sowing wild oats. They are 
generally found growing along with ‘‘ tares.” 


Why it is dangerous to go out in the spring- 
time? Because every flower carries a pistil, 
the grass blades, the trees shoot, and the bul- 
rush is out. 


Mrs. Noear: ‘“*Do you think my daughter 
will be a musician?’’ Professor: ‘*I gan’t 
zay. She may. She tell me she gome of a 
long-lived family.”’ 


The phonograph shows that a man’s voice 
has not the same sound to himself that it has 
to others, thus finally explaining why some 
people persist in singing. 


Tangle: “I hear that your next door neigh- 
bors have a very good organ. Do you know 
how many stops it has?” ‘* Only about three 
a day, and those are not very long ones.” 


A bunco steerer recently advertised a scheme 
** How to make plenty of money quickly and 
honestly.” The 358 applicants who sent a 
half dollar each received this reply: ‘‘Get a 
situation in the Mint,” 


Bagley: ‘* Bronson must have hard work to 
raise the wind, if he is as slow with all his 
friends as he is with me.” Brace: ‘* Hard 
work? He’s got so he can’t borrow trouble 
without an endorser!” 

Forbearance is not always a virtue, even in a 
clergyman, Imagine the feelings of the rural 
divine who, after getting fifty cents for marry- 
ing a couple, found that the bridegroom had 
gone off with his new silk hat. 





Visitor: ‘* Miss Devereaux is quite musical.” 
Host: ‘* Yes, very much so.”’ 
she sing in English?’’ Host: ** She does, and 
I’m very sorry she doesn’t sing in Kalamazoo 
or some other far away place 


Visitor: ** Does 


Many a millionaire, did we but know it 


Would give up half his wealth to be a poet 
And many a poet, living low on air 
Would give up all his rhymes to be a millionaire 


Polhemus: ‘‘I’ve had my typewriter two 
years, and all it has cost me is $1.05 for oil and 
ribbons.”’ Powelson: ‘* Mine costs me $75 a 
year for ribbons alone.’’ Polhemus: ‘* How 
does that happen?’ Powelson: ‘‘I married 
mine, that’s how.”’ 


Sertnc Porems.—“I must ask you to do 
two things to your poem,” said the editor, 
‘* Certainly” replied the poet. ‘* First, cut it 
down one half.”” ‘* That I'll do,” cheerfully 
assented the scribe. ‘*¢ Then’ oncluded the 


editor, ** burn the other half.’ 


No Risk IN His.—Rich old party: ‘* What 
do you want a wife for, when you can hardly 
support yourself? Why, sir, my daughter 
would starve!” 
‘* Well, sir, if you are the kind of man to let 
your daughter and her husband starve, I don’t 
wish to enter the family.” 


Snookins (with great dignity 


PERSISTENT IN His DoinGs.—Sanso: “The 
young fool wouldn’t listen to reason. He 
trampled all family and social ties under foot 
and went on the stage.” 

Rodd: “ And what is he doing 

Sanso: ‘‘Still trampling ties under foot 
railroad ties.” 


now 


** William, will you remain home to-night 
and mind the baby? I want to go the Musi- 
cale with Mrs. Gadder.”’ ‘* With the greatest 
of pleasure, my dear. By the way, I noticed 
that the new maid you engaged this morning 
is decidedly good-looking, and —’’ ‘* William, 
I was only joking about going to the concert. 
I shall remain at home and mind the baby my- 
self. I couldn’t trust him wit yu.” 





Here is a new organ-blower’s story: ‘* What 
do I owe you?” asked an organ student 
*‘One shilling, sir.’ ‘“‘T thought you said 
sixpence an hour.”’ ‘‘ Quite true”’’ returne 





the organ blower, “but I charge threepence 
extra for a fugue played on the full organ, and 
an additional threepence for each performance 
yf Bach’s Toccata in F; that piece with the 
long pedal notes which do take the w 


BustNness,—A little street urchin saw an 
office-boy fall out of fifth story window. With 
true business instinct he ran across the street, 
ascertained that the boy was dead ; and then as 
cended to the office. Walking the book- 
keeper’s window, he coolly inquiré “ Want 
an office-boy, sir.’ ‘*No” said the yk 
keeper curtly, ‘‘we have one.”’ ‘*No you 
haint, sir; he’s dead He just fell out of the 


window,” answered the little aspirant calmly. 
He got the place. 





Miss B , a member of the corps de ballet at 
the Court Opera House, called upon her friend, 


Miss C . whom she found busy with her 
toilet. ‘*‘ What!” said the first named danseuse, 
‘*yvou have gray hair already.”’ “ Yes,” replied 
Miss ¢ , somewhat disconcerted, ‘‘ it turned 
gray in a single night in consequence of a great 
sorrow.”’ Next day Miss B called again 
This time her friend had completed her toilet, 
and with the help of the eau des fées, her hair 
was now a brilliant jet. ‘‘ Ah!’ maliciously 
remarked her visitor, ‘‘to-day your hair is 
quite black again.”” “ You see,’’ replied Miss 
C——, “‘it turned black again over night as 


the result of a great joy!” 
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DVORAK TO BE MADE A DOCTOR. | 


‘Antonin Dvorak,” says London 7ruth, “is 
next June to be invested with the degree of 
Mus. Doc. at Cambridge. Johannes Brahms 
thirteen years ago was offered a similar honor, 
but, characteristically, he neglected even to 
reply to the invitation. Handel being offered 
vhe Doctor’s degree at Oxford, with an intima- 
tion that the fees would amount to £100, an- 
grily replied: ‘* What the devil I throw my 
money away for that the blockhead wish. I 
no want.’ Most of our prominent musicians, 
however, now hold the honorary degree, while 
a few, such as Sir J. Stainer, Prof. Bridge, Dr. 
Mee, and Dr, Harford Lloyd, have gained the 
Mus, Doc. after due examination. Since, how- 
ever, the British universities have neglected to” 
appeal to the Privy Council, as the Govern- 
ment have suggested, against the conferring of 
in absentia degrees by examiners traveling for 
colonial universities, the title of A/ws. Doc. bids 
fair to have little more meaning than that of | 
‘ Professor,’ as applied to the worthy individ. | 
uals who ‘profess’ /egerdemain or chiropody.” 


TT a 


MUSICAL NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Bostonians are meeting with great suc- 
cess on the Pacific coast. 


Dudley Buck is president of a new incor- 
poration known as the Metropolitan College of 
Music. 


Frederic Archer is going about the country 
giving organ concerts, and is meeting with 


considerable success. 


Remenyi will begin a six-months’ tour in the 
United States, September 15th. He is to get 
$14,000 and expenses. 


Mr, Wm. H. Sherwood is giving a fine series 
of lecture recitals at the Auditorium at Chi- 
cago. He always attracts large audiences, 


Rider Haggard’s ‘‘ Cleopatra” is to be set 
to music by the new Scotch composer, Hamish 
McCunn, for the Royal English Opera House 
of London. 


The Tar and Tartar is a new operatic vent- 
ure which was produced in Chicago last 
month. It is said that the expenditure for 
costumes, scenery, etc., was over $8,000. 


The Manuscript Club of New York is an 
organization for the encouragement of Ameri- 
can composers. It will give concerts for the 
performance of such original compositions as 
may be deemed worthy. The leading com- 
posers and musicians are members of it. 


Seidl, the conductor of the German Opera 
Company in New York, has received an offer 
to take charge of the opera in the chief city 
of his native land—Buda-Pesth. He has de- 
clined and will remain in America. It is not 
unlikely that he will succeed Mr. Thomas as 
leader of the Philharmonic Society. 


John Philip Sousa, the soldier who directs 
the United States Marine Band, is a composer 
of no mean ability. In addition to a number 
of symphonic compositions he has written two 
operas—* Desiree,” produced by Mr. Caull 
several years ago, and both book and music of 
‘“‘The Wolf,” which DeWolfe Hopper will 
produce this fall in New York. 


The composer of ‘*Cavalleria Rusticana”’ 
has been brought into court at Milan on ac- 
count of the libretto. The subject of the 
**book”’ to which the opera in a great meas- 
ure owes its success was taken from a novel by 
Verga, and used without the author’s per- 
mission. The court gives Verga one half of 
all profits, including past, present, and future, 


Alexander Lambert, director of the New 
York College of Music, makes the interesting 
annoupcement that he has engaged as profess- 
or of harmony, counterpoint, and composition 
the eminent theorist and composer, Dr. S. 
Jadassohn. This gentlemen is one of the 
most celebrated instructors in Europe, and his 
engagement for three years in this city will 
afford many students instruction for which 
they might have undertaken to cross the ocean. 


There seems to be a very pretty quarrel, or 
set of quarrels, over Massenet’s new opera 
‘*Le Mage,” recently produced at the Paris 
Opéra. In the first place, the composer and 
the baritone Lassalle are said to have come to 
loggerheads, and one has challenged the other 
to the ordeal of single combat, which would 
be alarming if a French duelling affair ever 
ended with other than breakfast for two. In 
the next place, the novelist, Marion Crawford, 
accuses the librettist Richepin of plagiarism 
from one of his romances. 


The general scheme of the musical allegory 
‘*The War in Song,” to take place in New 
York on May 2d, under the direction of S, G. 
Pratt, will consist of five parts in its program: 
I., The Power of Patriotic Song: II., The Up- 
rising in the North; III., On the Field; IV., 
After the Battle; V., The Veterans’ Return. 
The music to be introduced in these, by a 
chorus of one thousand strong, accompanied 
by an orchestra of one hundred, will be as fol- 
lows: ‘** Star Spangled Banner,” ‘* The Call to 
Arms,” ‘*The Girl I Left Behind Me,” 
«Glory, Glory, Hallelujah,” ‘*The Soldier’s 
Farewell,” ** Brave Boys Are They,” ‘The 
Red, White, and Blue,” ** Kingdom Coming,” 
‘*The Old Folks at Home,” **Do They Miss 
Me at Home,” ** Dixie’s Land,” ‘* Ole Shady,” 
‘*Maryland, My Maryland,” ‘*Shouting the 
Battle-Cry of Freedom,” “Just Before the 
Battle, Mother,” ‘* Battle Hymn,” ‘ Tenting 
To-Night,” ‘*Tramp, Tramp, Tramp,” ‘* My 
Old Kentucky Home,” ‘*Marching Thro’ 
Georgia,” ‘* Johnnie Comes Marching Home.” 
Mr. Pratt’s choral ‘‘ Centennial Overture,”’ 
which has been performed several times abroad, 
will also be given as part of this patriotic en- 
tertainment. 


A story which Gen. Sherman used to tell 
with great gusto about ‘* Marching Through 
Georgia” in Ireland is both interesting and 
appropriate, says the American Musician. He 
arrived in Dublin late one night during a 
heavy downfall of rain and put up at the 
nearest hotel. He retired to rest, and be- 
lieved that his arrival was unknown to both 
the press and public. The next morning he 
drew his writing-desk up to the window and 
commenced answering his letters. While thus 
occupied he heard a military band in the 
distance. As it came nearer he recognized the 
familiar strains of ** Marching Through Geor- 
gia’’ floating down the street. Believing that 
he was discovered he arose and hastily changed 
his dressing-gown for his military coat and 
sat down to await events. The sounds of the 
band drew nearer and nearer, until at last they 
seemed to be directly under his wiidow; but 
they then commenced to recede and grew 
fainter and fainter, until they ceased altogether 
in the distance. Sherman grew curious, and, 
doffing his military for citizen’s garb, went 
down stairs to the hotel office, where he found 
the landlord seated before a blazing fire. He 
opened the conversation cautiously by asking 
if a military band had not passed down the 
street a short time before. The landlord as- 
sured him that such was a fact. 

‘* Where was it going ?”’ ventured Sherman. 

‘*To a picnic,”’ replied the boniface. 

**What! a picnic in such arain storm as 
this ?”’ rejoined Sherman. 

«Oh, rain don’t stop ’em when they makes 
up their minds.” 





* Did you know the air the band played?” 

** Oh, yes.” 

**It was an American air, wasn’t it?” 

**Oh, bless your soul, not at all. It was an 
Irish march composed hundreds of years ago.”’ 

Upon hearing this, Sherman made a bee line 
for his room to meditate upon the humor of 
the joke which the landlord had unconsci-usly 
played upon him. 





-_ 


MUSIN FINDS THE STAGE. 


Here is the latest sensational story (for the 
truth of which we must hold our contempo- 
rary, the American Musician, responsible, ) relat- 
ing another adventure which had befallen our 
friend Musin, the violinist, on his return to 
America. His salamander manager, Mr. Rob- 
ert Johnson, thus relates the story as near as 
possible in Musin’s own words: *‘ He had to 
give a concert at the Marcy Avenue Baptist 
Church in Brooklyn. About a quarter of an 
hour before the performance he entered the 
church and began to grope about in the dark. 
‘I am go,’ he said, ‘for to find ze stage. It ees 
dark, an’ I cannot find heem! Presently I come 
to some stair. I go down and zen all of the 
sudden I am fall into ze watare. By gar, I 
think I am drown. I hold up my violin to 
zave zat, an’ I hollow cut, ‘Sauvez moi! or 
else I am what you call a ‘goodbye coon!’ 
Presently I hear some people come wiz a lan- 
tern an’ one say, ‘’Ow the devil did he come 
to fall into ze baptism:tank?’ an’ I say ‘’Ow 
do I know?’ an’ he say, ‘you muss be wet to 
ze skin,’ an’ I say, ‘1 am,’ an’ zen zey take me 
out an’ to a doctor opposite, an’ he give me 
some hot watare wiz de cognac in it, an’ he 
give me zis three time wiz a bath de mustard 
for my feet ‘ill I begin to steam like a hot 
potato, an’ Johnson he run out, buy some un- 
derclothes an’ zen I go play befor’ ze audience 
while ze hot watare wiz ze brandy run down 
me on ze inside while the cold watare from de 
tank he run down me on ze outside, but I get 
great applause.” 


-_—— - 


A PRETTY STORY. 





George Grison, writing from Paris on itiner- 
ant musicians, closes his letter with this inter- 
esting little story, which we quote for the 
VISITOR readers. 

I remember a story which will prettily close 
this letter on itinerant vocalists and musicians. 
Mile. Anne Dronsart, then a promising pupil 
of the Conservatoire, was sitting one morning 
at her window in the Rue Sertier, when a poor 
woman came along the street singing in a low 
and broken voice in the hope of earning a few 
sous, Her glance was directed pitifully toward 
the houses on either side, but the windows all 
remained closed, and the much-needed help 
came not. She turned sorrowfully away to try 
her fortune in another quarter; but the aching 
limbs refused to carry her further, and the poor 
wretch sank down on the pavement. It was 
but the work of an instant for Anne Dronsart 
to fly down the stairs to the succor of her un- 
fortunate sister, to raise her from the ground, 
and to read starvation written on her wan feat- 
ures, Money she had none to give—her own 
studies and the necessities of daily life absorbed 
the whole of her little pittance—but she took 
the woman’s hand in her’s and with the full 
force of her young voice woke the echoes of 
the street with one of the airs which had so 
often won the admiration of the professors at 
the conservatoire. Like magic the windows on 
all sides flew open, and at the conclusion of 
the song a shower of silver pieces rained down 
until at last the poor woman was sent on her 
way with a sum of fourteen dollars in her 
pocket. 
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PASTORALE FROM “IVANHOE.” 


Arr. from Sullivan’s “Tvanhoe.” 


Andante Moderato. 
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140 THE MUSICAL 


WAGNER ALBUM. 


A New Collection of Original Compositions, 
By RICHARD WAGNER, 


And choice selections from his works, arranged by 
the Best Masters, 


Edited by J. O. von Prochazka. 
Full sheet music size. Lithograph print. 
65 cts per copy. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. CINCINNATI, 0. 


1rTewr Sacred Cantata. 


JACOB and ESAU. 


A CANTATA FOR ADULTS. 


Words by A. J. Foxwell. Music by Geo. 
F. Root, 
In Two Parts—Part 1.—The Promise 
Part 2.—The Fulfillment 

This cantata requires a Reader in addition to the 
chorus. Though intended mostly for adults, there 
are parts for the children of the Sunday school. | 

It is eminently practical, every number being 
melodious and pleasing, and yet above the ordinary 
cantata in style and treatment. Price 50 ets, 


Published by The JOHN CHURCH C0., Cincinnati | 


-PADEREWSKI. 


The Paderewski Concert Album, a collec- 
tion selected from the concert repertoire of the great 
Russian pianoforte virtuoso. 


Edited by J. O. v. Prochazka. 


Besides the compositions of Paderewski, this vol 
ume includes compositions by D’ Albert, Huber, Bi 
zet, Liszt, Dreyshock, Karganoff. 

Full sheet musie size. Lithograph print. 


PRICE 65c. 
Published by The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. 


Organ Mosaics 


A Practical Collection of Music for the 


Reed or Pipe Organ, 
Sclected and Arranged from 
STANDARD and CLASSIC COMPOSERS. 
By J. R. MURRAY, 


Author of “ Murray's Method for the Organ.’’ * 100 


Organ Voluntaries,”’ ete., ete. Price $1.00. 
Published by The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati 


NEW COMPOSITIONS 


— BY — 


WM. H. SHERWOOD. 


We have just issued the following beautiful Piano 
Pieces by this distinguished Pianist, Composer and 
reacher. Other pieces are in course of preparation, 
notably some Piano Duets, which will shortly ap 
pear. 


PIANO SOLOS, 


Buy a Broom, Op. 14, No.1, - Price, 40¢ 


Ethelinda, Op. 14, No. 2, . 40¢ 
Exhilaration, Op. 14, No.3, — - “  5Oe 
A Caudle Lecture, Op. 14, No.4. - “ 400e 


Christmas Dance, Op. 14, No. 4, ~  @0e 


PIANO DUET. 
Christmas Dance, -~ - - Price, $1.00 
It isa sheer waste of words to speak of the merits 


of Mr. Sherwood and his compositions. Teachers 
and others will find these pieces of great value 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. | 


Price | 


al ANal)i 


A system designed to cultivate the art of analyzing 
and criticising, and to assist in the performance 
and understanding of the works of the great 
composers of different epochs. 


By A. J. GOODRICH, 


Author of ‘‘ The Language of,Music,’’ “‘ The Art of 
Song,’’ ‘“‘The Mysteries of Music,’’ ete., ete. 
We have enthusiastic testimonials of the book from 
the following well-known musicians who endorse 
and use the book in their work. 


EUGEN D'ALBERT, 
CLARENCE EDDY, Ss. LS, 
DUDLEY BUCK, EMIL LIEBLING, 
W. C. E, SEEBOECK, 
8. G. PRATT, L. G. GOTTSCHALEK, 

A. HYLLESTED, D. M. LEVETT 
Endorsed and strongly recommended as a valuable 
work by THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE, PUBLIC 
OPINION, and all the prominent papers and crit- 


ies. 
Klegantly printed from large, new type, on the best 


| paper, handsomely bound in cloth. 


| overlooked under t 
| cians care but little for the appearance of the music 


Price, S2=.co. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 


CINCINNATI, O. 


AN IDEAL EDITION. 


We beg to announce to Teachers, and all who are 
interested in Music, that we have begun the issue of 
a new series of Vocal and Instrumental Composi 
tions of all grades, under the general title of 


The American Artists’ 
Edition. 


The Instrumental pieces of this edition are all care 
fully revised and fingered after the theories of Kul 
lak and Tausig, by 


J. O. v. PROCHAZKA, 


A pupil of these celebrated masters, and a musician 
of twenty-five years’ experience. 

We invite the careful attention of all musicians 
to the clearness of type, quality of paper and genera! 
mechanical excellence of ‘‘The American Artists’ 
Edition,”’ these requisites being but too frequently 

he very mistaken idea that musi 


they buy. An effort has been made (and we feel 
with success) to have all translations of songs purely 
singable, and none but compositions of an artistic 
character have been or will be issued in this Edition. 

“The American Artists’ Edition’’ includes not 
only the works of our best American and modern 
Foreign composers, but also the latest and most cor 
rectly fingered and revised editions of the standard 
works of the old masters. 

Particular attention will be given to making an 
edition of the works of Wagner that can be used to 
advantage by students as well as artists. 


Complete Lists of Sheet Music and Music 
Books Furnished Free on Application, 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. 


THE 


MISSIONARY TRIUMPTL 


Containing Songs Suitable for 


ALL MISSIONARY WORK, 


By S. M. BROWN & J. M. HUNT. 


This book is the only one of its kind. It has three 
departments: Home Missions, Foreign Missions, 
and Miscellaneous Mission Songs. The words and 
music, mostly new, are helpful and inspiring, and 
it is believed that the ‘‘ Missionary Triumph ”’ will 
be welcomed and used by all interested in Mission 
Work. Price 35 cents 


PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 
Cincinnati, O. 


WM. H. SHERWOOD | 
s. B. MILLS | 


VISITOR. 


A NEW COMIC OPERETTA. 


6 Frog who Would,” 


OR 


THE MOISTERSINGER FROM NEAR-A-BOG. 


A SHORT BURLESQUE. 


Written by Elizabeth Beaman and Adele F. 
Surrey. Composed by F. D. Jamison. 


MOST amusing operetta, full of wit and melody 
ve The voices required are a Baritone, Bass, So- 
prano, Mezzo-Soprano, and two Contraltos. The 
| costumes can be easily prepared, and full directions 

and descriptions are given. The music is of but 
moderate difficulty. 

The operetta was produced in Cincinnati from 
manuscript, and its success was so great as to de- 
mand its publication. Itis now in course of prepa- 
ration by a number of organizations. 


| Price, $1.00. 
PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
Cincinnati, O. 


ON A NEW PLAN! 
SsSUDDSsSs’ 


Wigan Yoluntaries 


—FOR— 


PIPE or REED ORGAN. 
By W. F..SUDDS. 


In compiling this book the author decided to give 
the ‘old masters’ and “old favorites” a much 
needed rest, and we have as a result a book of valu 
able organ pieces entirely new and good as new. 
Purchasers of this book will not be again buying 
what they already possess in a dozen other publica- 
tions 

Part I includes, chiefly, slow movements, suita 
ble for Service Preludes and Offertoires. Part II 
consists of Postludes, Marches, Minuets, Gavottes, 

| ete., suitable for concluding Voluntaries, together 
| with music of a more festal and secular character. 

Much care has been taken to exclude what is 
known as ‘*‘ dry’’ music, however scholarly (to which 
the average Congregation seems to listen, when un 
avoidable, as so much punishment), and at the same 
time include nothing but what is sufficiently musi- 
cian-like to interest musically cultured people. It 
has been pronounced by experienced Organists to be 


the 
BEST ORCAN BOOK. 
Price, $1.50. 


PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. 


A SUPERB COLLECTION OF 


PIANOFORTE DUET CEMS. 


Compiled from the works of the Best Composers 
Edited by J. O. von PROCHAZKA. 
Full sheet music size. Lithograph print. 112 pp. 
Price 65 cts per copy. 


PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 


IOLIN STRINGS unequaled for Durabil- 
ity, for Trueness and for Tone. Will be 
sent, post free, upon receipt of 15 cents. 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO.,, 
Cincinnati, O. 




















AMERICAN ARTISTS’ EDITION 


Price 65 cents each. 


We have just published the above fine collections 
of artistic compositions by the old masters and the 
best modern composers. These books, like our 
** Mosaics” and ‘‘ Classics," are printed from large, 
engraved patos, by «he lithograph process. Valua- 
ble to teachers, professionals, and amateurs. 


Published by The JOHN CHURCH C0., Cincinnati | 


ROOT & SONS Music Co, *" 





The John Church Co. 


have just received a new supply of the 


‘FAMOUS " MEYER” Flutes 


FROM HANOVER, GERMANY. 


CATALOGUES 
of SHEET MUSIC and MUSIC BOOKS sent free to 
any address on application. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. 


IMPORTERS, PUBLISHERS & DEALERS IN 


SHEET MUSIC AND MUSIC BOOKS 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


N. B.—We are representatives of THE JOHN CHURCH CO. for the Northwest, and | § 


have at all times a complete stock of their Sheet Music and Book Publications. 





WESTERN FACTORS FOR 


EVERETT PIANOS, 
HARVARD PIANOS. 





WABASH AVE. & ADAMS ST., CHICAGO. 





Oe Se Saws Se es a 
POWER AND SINGING QUALITY OF TONE, 





PRECISION AND DELICACY OF TOUCH, 





AND EVERY QUALITY REQUISITE IN A 





FIRST-CLASS PIANO. 





THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 


GENERAL 
No. 74 W. Fourth St., 





FACTORS, 
CINCINNATI, O. 





| 


| 





Choirs constant) 








THE 


NEW MUSIC PALACE, 


453, 455, 457, 


459, 


461, 463 


Washington Street, in the exact trade center of Bos 
ton 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


and includes an elegant la et 
front, Piano Parlors of great beauty, and any halls, 
warerooms and off voted t ! r and 
a of the largest k of M nent 
and of every known Band t lr 
r l 

The Store om i ia ‘ all 

ic lov 1 easter Mz acl ind, t t 

iniversal system advertising, ma g of lists, and 
catalogues, extensive correspor dence and 1} rom pt 
mailing and expressing of goods ordered, practically 
stands at the door of every village home, and isa 
neighbor to all the scattered farm-house 1! 
whole country 


Correspond freely for lists, information, 
or musical advice. 


MUSICAL SOCIE 


should practice such Cantatas as D Mut 

0) doz Wre Hesperus «., $2.40 do 
Psalm |60e., $5.4 ] 
4) Cantatas 


FAIRS and EXHIBITIONS 


TIES 


$1. 


are made succes i y introducing easy Cantatas 
like Dairy Maid’s Supper [20c., $1.80 d« Lewis, or 
Garden Singing Flowers [40c., $5.60 doz or Rain 
bow Festival [20c., $1.80 doz.) Lewis 


BOYS and CIRLS 


who si Ww be delighted to take par r 
jiant flower cantata, New Flora's Festi $ 
doz Kingdom of Mother Goose [2% doz 
Gi pse Queen | 60 < 


Other Cantatas—THE JOLLY FARMERS, 
Sargent i0c., $3.60 doz New, bright, easy, and 
all jolly farmers and their friends wil ike it 
HEROES OF '76 $1, or $ do rrow bridge, 
ith of July; and NEW FPLOWER QUEEN [ix 
$5.40 doz.) Root, for flower time 

Sunday Schools \ike PRAISE IN SONG | 40c., 
or M.20 doz.) Emerson ; SONG WORSHIP [x 
or $3.60 doz.) Emerson and Sherwi NEW SPIR- 
ITUAL SONGS ., $3.60 d Tenny & Hoff 

man 


nd for our Octavo M 


numbers of Anthems, Sacred Select 
8c. eavh. Send for! 

| Organists fur lw and 
sic, and play ars, Mar 
Banjos, and a ther instruments, supplied with 
appropriate musi send for t nd infor tiol 


EMERSON’S VOCAL METHOD for Alto, 


Baritone and Bass Voices (§ 
superior metho 


wand 


| For Children. Motion Songs c., $2.28 doz.) 
Boardman ( d oat ri 
| Miss Chant 
| Social Singing. ‘ ege Song Wh ) songs 
00,000 sold 
Song Collections. Song Classics, Vol. I. [$! 
” songs. Choice Sacred § 
los [$1.00] { " 
| 
Piano Collections, Popular Piano Collection 
($1.) 27 pieces 
Popula I 
$1 I 


| OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston, 


C. H. DITSON & CoO., 


867 Broadway, New York 
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